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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Tar was a swell picture of Staff Sergt. 
Dave Breger, and Technical Sergt. Bur- 
gess Scott, of the staff of Yank, the Army 
newspaper, which appeared in the center 
of Tue QuILt last month. 

And it was a swell story about the two 
that appeared recently under a UP date- 
line from London. In case you missed the 
yarn, we're going to reprint it here, hop- 
ing that Hugh Baillie, Walt Rundle and 
the other UP staffers we know won’t sue 
us for swiping the yarn. Here’s the story 
—take heed and govern yourselves ac- 
cordingly: 


London, July 23.—(UP)—Two re- 
porters for the Army’s newspaper, 
Yank, found out the hard way that 
the streamlining of the U. S. Army 
hasn’t softened up top sergeants’ out- 
look on life. 

Staff Sergt. Dave Breger, creator of 
the befuddled “Private Breger” car- 
toons which appear in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Technical Sergt. Bur- 
gess Scott, former newsman on the 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat, were 
assigned a special mission in London 
to work for Yank. 

At the embarkation point in the 
United States they had a run-in with 
an old-time top sergeant. 

When they arrived in Britain, they 
were unpleasantly surprised to find 
the same top sergeant at the dock. 
Their papers, which had permitted 
free movement in the United States, 
were not valid in the European war 
theater and their new orders had not 
yet arrived. 

The top sergeant grinned happily. 
Breger and Scott soon found them- 
selves “stars” in the regiment’s 
kitchen detail. 

Displaying his dishpan hands, Scott 
groaned: “I am no longer delicate. 
Right now, what Aunt Jemima is to 
the pancake, I am to the potato. I’m 
blind from looking those tubers in the 
eyes.” 

Breger said he drew “blitz detail. 
I was given special duty washing 
mess tins and duty with a squad do- 
ing ‘commando training’ with mops 
and brooms.” 

The pair were wearily moving fur- 
niture when they bumped into an of- 
ficer who recognized—and rescued— 
the writers, who by that time long had 
been sought by Yank’s home office! 


. 
Do all these markings, ratings and such 
pertaining to our military men bother you 


as much as they do this confused depart- 
ment? 


{Concluded on page 18] 




















The American Press 


in War Time — 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


A NEWSPAPER makes no munitions, 
fires no guns, flies no fighting planes. 
And yet so mighty a weapon is the press 
that if we were a country without news- 
papers, we could not win this war. For 
ideas are more explosive than TNT. And 
no offensive tactic is strong unless behind 
it there is a flaming public will, set afire 
by understanding and public knowledge. 

Dictators in their own cynical and 
brutal way know the fighting power of 
the newspaper, and as a matter of course 
manipulate their press as a mere machine 
of war. This course is completely alien to 
a democracy. When a democracy fights a 
war, newspapers are not ignobly herded 
into forced service; they are among the 
first to volunteer. They move to the bat- 
tle sector of public understanding, opin 
ion, and morale. 

To discuss the force that public opinion 
exerts in wartime takes us into an area 
where the landmarks are but dimly seen, 
and where only the wisest and most ex- 
perienced men can find the way. Here 
is a subject worthy of men of such ma- 
jestic experience and talents of expres- 
sion as Woodrow Wilson had, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or the beloved newspaper- 
statesman of North Carolina, Josephus 
Daniels. 

Bearing in mind my limitations in dis 


cussing this subject, these, it seems to 
me, are among the important functions 
of the press in this war: 

First, to report. 

Second, to criticize. 

Third, to clarify. 

Fourth, to unify—to make us “one.” 


Ar first thought, one might suppose 
that the newspaper’s responsibility to re 
port is too obvious to justify mention. 
Strangely enough, however, there is prob 
ably more disagreement on this point than 
on any other. A few recent illustrations 
will indicate the problem. 

Not long ago a member of Congress 
made a public statement that certain war 
legislation was unnecessary because the 
war would soon be over. 

Suppose you were a newspaper editor 
who believed that such a statement was 
completely without basis; suppose you 
felt strongly that it would relax American 
vigilance just as a similar attitude of 
overconfidence and underestimate of our 
enemies led directly to the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Even though you believe the opinion 
expressed is tragically wrong, costly, and 
be-deviling, is it nevertheless your func- 
tion as a newspaper publisher to report 
such a statement in your columns? 














T were have been many discussions of the role of the press 
since America went to war against Hitler's horde and the bar- 
barians of Hirohito. None of these discussions has been more 
inclusive, more penetrating, than this one by David E. Lilienthal, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Lilienthal voiced these observations before the North Car- 
olina Press Association. Because of their nature we felt they 
deserved wider dissemination to the newspapermen of the coun- 
try—hence sought and obtained permission to present them 
here as an article. 

Born in Tazewell County, Illinois, Mr. Lilienthal’s boyhood 
and youth were spent in Northern Indiana. He was graduated in 
1920 from DePauw University at Greencastle, Ind., where he 
became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, and from the Harvard Law School in 1923. Practice 
of law in Chicago followed until February, 1931. when he ac- 
cepted a two-year appointment as a public service commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin. He was appointed director of the TVA by 
President Roosevelt on June 3, 1933, when TVA was created: 
reappointed for a nine-year term on May 18, 1936. He became 


vice-chairman of the board in February, 1939, chairman in 
September, 1941. 
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Take another illustration: During the 
heat of the American defense of the Phil 
ippines, when American soldiers and Fil 
ipinos were fighting shoulder to shoulder 
on the Peninsula of Bataan, a public offi 
cial said with dramatic force that Amer 
ica was fighting in the Far East to estab 
lish the supremacy of the white race 

This was at a time when the Chinese 
people were in their fifth year of a war 
that has immeasurably weakened and di 
verted the force of our bitter and power 
ful enemies, the Japanese. This was at a 
time when the British and American mil 
itary position in the Malay Peninsula and 
Burma depended considerably upon the 
good will and cooperation of the native 
population. 

Suppose you were an editor who felt 
certain that such a statement was not 
true, and moreover that it could be used 
against the troops of the United Nations 
with more deadly effect than scores of 
tanks. 

Would it nevertheless be your proper 
function as a newspaper editor in war 
time to report such a statement? 


Ler me take one further illustration 
War production and public morale in this 
country are seriously affected by the 
shortage of rubber for tires. Every re 
sponsible person who has examined the 
subject has seen the inescapable fact that 
it will be some time until there will be 
adequate rubber supply for civilian auto 
mobile use, and therefore thrifty and ju 
dicious use of our tires is a dire neces 
sity. 

Our enemies, who now control almost 
all our former source of rubber supply 
certainly want us to believe that we can 
use our tires at will. In this situation, in 
a democracy even in wartime, we have 
been relying as much as possible upon 
the voluntary action of our citizens, based 
upon an understanding of the ultimate 
problem. The technical details are in 
evitably not clear; the central fact that 
we are in genuine difficulties is clear. 








Under these circumstances, not once 
but several times, men with financial 
axes to grind have made a variety of pub- 
lic statements to the following effect: that 
the whole idea of a rubber shortage is a 
myth; that they have a way of mixing 
Roman candles and spinach to produce 
plenty of rubber for everybody; that the 
whole rubber shortage is a plot either of 
the New Deal or the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or somebody; that it can and will be 
wiped away day after tomorrow and 
everybody will be happy. 

Suppose as an editor you thought this 
was disastrous nonsense with costly con- 
sequences. To an editor who sees the 
matter in this way, what is the function 
of his newspaper? Should he report these 
statements or not? 


Te first function of a newspaper in 
time of war, as in time of peace, is to re- 
port. Therefore, it would be my belief 
that such statements, harmful and costly 
though they may prove to be, should be 
reported. 

I have no doubt that most newspaper- 
men would agree. Yet it is surprising and 
not a little disturbing to find so many 
laymen who take the other view. They 
argue that such statements may well cost 
precious American lives. They use as an 
analogy the censorship of military infor- 
mation. 

If in a democracy, they say, military 
facts that may help the enemy are not 
reported in the newspapers, then state- 
ments of opinion that hurt us and help the 
enemy should also be suppressed. Here 
we are face to face with a dangerous line 
of reasoning. 

In the first place, military facts are 
reasonably easy to define. There is bound 
to be some confusion at the outset, but 
the standards of what facts are censor- 
able because they have value to the 
enemy in a military way soon become 
readily understood. Seditious and trea- 
sonable utterances—a whole subject in it- 
self—while more difficult to define in the 
abstract, are identifiable by standards 
reasonably well known. But there is no 
comparable standard that applies to re- 
porting of divergent views, opinions, and 
arguments. 


Sxoutp a statement that impugns the 
motives or disparages the fighting quali- 
ties of our ally, the British, be kept out 
of the papers, since of course that gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy? 

If so, then what about an opinion that 
our fighter planes are not as good as the 
enemies’, or that our tanks are not ade- 
quate in combat with the enemies’ tanks? 

And if that is censorable as a blow to 
morale and to the spirit of the armed 
forces, then what about the suppression 
of statements about the political or eco- 
nomic views of those in charge of the 
war? 

In England, the public dispute appears 
to be not only about Winston Churchill’s 
conduct of the war but also centers 
around the claim that he is keeping in 
office men whose economic views do not 


have the support of the overwhelming 
majority of Englishmen. 

But a press that refuses to print reports 
of such attacks on the economic views of 
the leadership is something we cannot im- 
agine in this country, war or no war. 
Once you depart from the function of 
reporting—it is hard to see where you 
stop. 


In a democracy, we want neither the 
government nor our newspaper editors to 
decide for us what particular expressions 
of opinion or what facts will hurt our 
morale. 

No more do we want either our editors 
or our government officials to feel that 
they must serve up the war with high- 
pressure emotional window-dressing. As 
a people we are allergic to overdone emo- 
tionalism in print or pictures, just as we 
are embarrassed when we see people pa- 
rade unrestrained emotions in public. 

As to the publication, then, of opinions 
that may seem both outlandish and harm- 
ful, if they do not fall afoul of outright 
sedition, the only safe and effective 
course, it seems to me, is to stick to re- 
porting. 

Such a policy is meaningless, of course, 
unless the press meets its responsibility 
to report fully, fairly, and impartially, 
without fear or prejudice. 

That this exacting standard has not 
been lived up to in some sectors most 
newspapermen will admit. But if the re- 
porting be done in this fair and work- 
manlike spirit, then the readers are able 
to choose between those opinions and pre- 
dictions that make sense, and the utter- 
ances of the inevitable crop of war boobs. 


In actual practice such a policy works 
out remarkably well. For the only way 
the public can really determine who can 
be trusted and who are fools whose opin- 
ions and statements are so much wind, 
is for the press to report what they say. 

The man who makes charges of a spec- 
tacular nature, or claims that seem ex- 
travagant, must deliver the goods to a 
very critical and exacting public, or the 
next time he sounds off he will get little 
attention. 

Many of our leading humbugs and ex- 
ploded windbags would never have been 
known for what they are if the press had 
not reported their offerings, and thus sub- 
jected them to the antisepsis of a public 
horse-laugh. 

We can all recall a score of fakirs, of 
tear-jerkers, and breast-beaters and eco- 
nomic quacks who have been sent back to 
the bush leagues; we can recall how the 
public caught on to the men famous in a 
special field who tried to trade that rep- 
utation for a license to express opinions 
on subjects they knew nothing about. 
The deflation was done by the simple 
method of reporting what they said. 

As I say, the policy of sticking to re- 
porting works out reasonably well in 
practice. For when one misleading pre- 
diction after another fails to come true, 
when one opinion after another turns out 
to be silly in the light of events, such men 





find themselves in the as-yet unpublished 
WHO’S HOOEY of the war. 


Tuis function of reporting is closely 
allied to the second important function of 
the press in time of war, the responsi- 
bility to criticize. 

The American citizen’s Constitutional 
right to gripe and complain about the 
government and all its works and work- 
ers is not suspended in time of war. It has 
always been one of the most important 
functions of the press to provide a chan- 
nel for the expression of this cherished 
critical faculty. 

The right and even the duty to criticize 
seems to me more important in time of 
war than at any other time. For it is in 
the rough and tumble of public discus- 
sion that the weak sisters in public serv- 
ice take the count, that the behind-the- 
scenes operators are smoked out, that 
scandals are averted or exposed. And it is 
likewise by the force of public critical 
discussion in the press and elsewhere that 
the hard-headed public officer who can 
get results is protected against the ma- 
neuverers and those who subsist on petty 
politics. 

There is no sacred class in America 
that should be exempt from public crit- 
icism. There is no one, public officer or 
private citizen, no matter how powerful 
or apparently well-entrenched, who can 
ignore and defy public opinion when he 
has been caught off base. Criticism by 
newspapers provides a safeguard that is 
even more important in the tumult and 
tension of war than in more normal times. 

I do not say that newspaper criticism, 
or even reporting for that matter, is al- 
ways right, always fair, or always dis- 
interested. I happen to know that at 
times it has none of these qualities. 


For the past nine years in association 
with my colleagues, I have been engaged 
in administering a project that almost 
continuously has been the center of con- 
troversy of one kind or another. I can 
testify from this rather intensive per- 
sonal experience, that 


(a) I have had plenty of criticism 
from the press, some of it far from 
factual; 

(b) I have never enjoyed any part 
of it; and 

(c) Much of it was good for me and 
good for the TVA; none of it did any 
permanent harm. 


I don’t recommend certain kinds of 
criticism that we have had to absorb, and 
yet the net effect of all of it has been to 
put the whole TVA organization upon its 
mettle. 

Some of the criticism served to warn 
against a false course; not a little of it 
subsequent events proved to be un- 
founded, such as the charge that TVA 
was creating a huge surplus of power 
that could never be used. 

And all of the criticism served to re- 
mind us of that truth that every public 
officer might well daily repeat: “For to- 


[Concluded on page 14] 
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Big Break on Fate of Saboteurs Proves That by Digging 


” — 





* veers 
William K. Hutchinson, left, and Jack Vincent 
leaving the Supreme Court Building after the 
court had upheld President Roosevelt's life 
and death powers over saboteurs. 


Ti trial of the eight Nazi saboteurs 
in Washington, which started July 8 to 
be climaxed a month later by the electro- 
cution of six of the spies, paid a dividend 
of a 29 hour and 11 minute scoop to 
International. News Service on the exe- 
cutions because of old-fashioned police 
reporting by the INS staff. 

My “boss,” William K. Hutchinson, our 
Washington bureau manager, scented it 
as one of the biggest stories of the year 
as soon as the FBI made the announce- 
ment of the arrest of the eight spies in 
New York. After the saboteurs were 
brought to Washington, he assigned me 
to the story, told me to do nothing else 
but stick with it, and to call for as many 
others of the staff as I might need. 

At various times, we had from two to 
nearly a dozen men on the story and they 
included such Washington veterans as 
Hutchinson himself, White House corre- 
spondent George Durno and William S. 
Neal, our crack Supreme Court reporter 
and head of the INS staff on capitol hill. 
It was a crew that will stack up against 
any other that can be assembled in Wash- 
ington. 


A.ruoucu the big break came in the 
“beat” on the executions, there were 
other incidents during the trial which 
gave the INS men working on the story 
almost as much pleasure. Seldom did a 
day pass that we did not dig up an exclu- 
sive angle, and that despite the official 
secrecy and the vague “communiques” of 
the military commission which tried the 
men. 

We had a two-hour beat on the arrest 
of the saboteurs’ 14 accomplices, and we 
called the number—14. We had another 
beat by four hours on the fact that the 
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Scoops 


Are 
Still 
Possible! 


By JACK VINCENT 


case was going to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Greatest handicap was the secrecy or- 
dered by the commission. Even the fact 
that the trial had started wasn’t an- 
nounced officially until after the first 
day’s session. In its second communique, 
on July 9, the commission threatened to 
hold in contempt any participants in the 
trial who talked about the trial. It said 
then: 

“Up to the end of the second day of the 
trial, seven witnesses have appeared for 
the prosecution. Counsel for the defense 





T HIS is as complete an ac- 
count of the story-behind-the- 
story as can be told at present 
concerning the remarkable beat 
scored by International News 
Service in the conviction and 
sentencing of the nine Nazi 
saboteurs. 

Jack Vincent, whose by-line 
appeared over the scoop and 
who tells here as much as it is 
possible to relate of the manner 
in which the beat was obtained, 
has been with INS since 1928. 
A native of Columbus, O., he 
has served INS in the Colum- 
bus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Chicago and Washington 
bureaus. 

His years of service have 
brought him assignment to 
many outstanding stories— 
prison riots, fires, headlined 
trials, labor strife and peace 
conferences—none more out- 
standing than the saboteur trial. 








Jack Vincent, in dark suit, and William K. 

Hutchinson, chief of the INS Bureau in Wash 

ington, talking with the corporal of the guard 
at the jail where saboteurs were held. 


the 


examine each of them. 


were given opportunity to cross 
“Each of these witnesses, as well as all 
other persons present in the courtroom, 
except the prisoners, have been placed 
under oath not to reveal any part of the 
proceedings unless and until authorized 
by competent authority. Violation of this 
oath is punishable as a contempt. . . 


On July 11, newspapermen covering 
the trial were allowed to see the court- 
room and the prisoners—but were not 
permitted to talk to them. One of the 
typical communiques issued by the com- 
mission—this one on July 13—follows: 

“The commission reconvened after the 
noon recess at 1:30 p. m. The afternoon’s 
session was devoted primarily to a con- 
tinuation of the cross-examination, by the 
defense, which began on Saturday, of one 
of the FBI witnesses, and to the exami- 
nation and cross-examination of certain 
other government witnesses. The com- 
mission adjourned for the day at 5:26 p. m. 
The trial will be resumed at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

It didn’t give reporters much to work 
on. Elmer Davis, then new in his post as 
head of the Office of War Information, 
fought hard to get the commission to open 
up a little more but he did not have much 
success, although we newspapermen cov- 
ering the trial were probably lucky to get 
anything at all. 

The trial lasted 18 days and it took ap- 
proximately two days for the military 
commission to reach its verdict. The com- 
mission said then that the verdict would 
remain a secret and any announcement 
would come from President Roosevelt. 
Apparently most of the newspapermen in 
Washington decided to sit and wait for 
the White House to make an announce- 





ment. But “Hutch” called me into his 
office and told me to work on the story 
harder than ever. 


On Wednesday before the executions, 
which occurred on Saturday, I learned 
from a source that cannot be disclosed 
that the commission had convicted all 
eight of the saboteurs but recommended 
leniency for one, two or three of them. 
We carried that story on Thursday, 59 
hours before the actual electrocutions. 
“Hutch” talked to me again Thursday 
morning and told me to stick with the 
story. 

“You're free to go where you want,” he 
told me. “We'll cover the routine sources 
where any official announcement might 
be made with other men. You get out 
and dig.” 

I spent all day Thursday checking 
every news source I had in Washington. 
While I was out working, Durno, at the 
White House, came through with a tip 


that “something big is going to pop on 
the saboteur case.” “And soon,” he added. 

Unknown to me at the time, Hutch 
called in Harold Slater, our editor, and 
they discussed plans to watch every pos- 
sible source. The reports were that the 
spies would be either shot or hung. 
Hutch and Slater decided to post men at 
the Army War College, where four con- 
spirators in the Lincoln assassination 
were once hung. 

They also planned to put a “death 
watch” at the Memorial bridge leading 
to nearby Fort Myers in Virginia. They 
knew that they couldn’t get men inside 
the two places because of wartime re- 
strictions, but they knew also that if the 
prisoners were moved into one or the 
other places that the executions would 
be near. 


Tey had completed their plans when 
I got back to the office and busted in on 
their conference and told Hutch I had 





learned that the spies would be electro- 
cuted, and not shot or hung. 

He didn’t ask me my source, but it was 
then that we really got busy. Hutch said 
that the logical place for the executions 
would be the District of Columbia jail. 
He recalled that the electric chair there, 
although an old one, had been refur- 
bished in recent months. The saboteurs 
also were held there and their electro- 
cution would eliminate the necessity and 
risk of moving them. 

He said that we would watch the jail 
24 hours a day from then on out. Dur- 
ing the evening, I learned the names of 
the six saboteurs who were scheduled to 
die and the names of the two, George 
John Dasch and Ernest Peter Burger, 
who would be spared. 

Hutch and I drove to the jail in the 
southeast section of Washington about 10 
p. m., on Thursday, Aug. 6, to take up the 
watch. While we were there we also kept 


{Concluded on page 12] 











Maj. Ernest M. Culligan 


Maj. Culligan, Public Relations Officer 
and Director of Information for the Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D. C., 
who wrote the accompanying article for 
The Quill, was engaged in public rela- 
tions, labor relations and sales promotion 
work in New York City before going to 
Washington in November, 1937, as spe- 
cial assistant to Nathan Straus, Admin- 
istrator of the U. S. Housing Authority. 
He was appointed public relations officer 
for the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee in July. 1940. 


Wres Selective Service reaching into 
every occupation to meet the swiftly ex- 
panding requirements for man power in 
our armed forces, hundreds of newspaper- 
men are being included among the se- 
lectees sent to the Army by their local 
boards. How and where these news- 
papermen fit into the military establish- 
ment, therefore, is a question frequently 
asked and of much interest to those still 
awaiting call to the colors. 





Newspapermen and the Draft 


By MAJ. ERNEST M. CULLIGAN 


Usually, the War Department reports, 
the newspaperman wants to forget his 
professional experience for the duration 
of his war service and gain new experi- 
ence strictly as a soldier. Possibly he has 
an eye to the future together with that 
common ambition of his craft to be the 
author of the first truly great American 
novel and seeks color and data to that 
end. Maybe it is just the reporter’s urge 
to be on the ground when news and his- 
tory are in the making. 

Howbeit, while many are assigned to 
public relations work after they have 
been inducted and 1.Q.’d, most of them 
go into the ranks and many thereafter 
into Officer Candidate Schools to emerge 
with a commission. 


Ir is noteworthy also in considering the 
newspaperman as timber for the Army 
that very few have requested deferment 
from military service on the ground that 
their civilian occupation makes them 
“necessary men” in the Nation’s war ef- 
fort. 

And with one exception—or maybe 
two or three—American newspaper pub- 
lishers have not advanced this plea to ob- 
tain deferment for their employees. 

In fact, when the question was brought 
up by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Di- 
rector of Selective Service, at a press con- 
ference attended by representatives of 
the wire services and Washington corre- 
spondents of newspapers throughout the 
country, they were unanimous and posi- 
tive in asserting that no special consid- 
eration for their profession was desirable. 
Furthermore, editorial discussion in rep- 
resentative newspapers following the con- 
ference likewise vehemently rejected the 
suggestion. 


Wruen a newspaperman is selected by 
his local draft board and sent to an Army 
Reception Center he goes through exactly 
the same routine as do the other selectees 
in his contingent. 

Having passed the Army physical test 
and been inducted, he is required to fill 
out a Soldiers Qualification Card. This 
is the first step in the classification sys- 
tem that will determine his assignment. 
He is assisted in filling out the card by a 
trained interviewer who questions him 
concerning schooling, the jobs he has 
held, the skills he has gained in civil life, 
the languages he speaks, etc. The card 
is checked for coverage and then punched 
to code it for an ingenious system which 
automatically provides the answer to any 
question concerning the man’s qualifica- 
tions which may arise later. 

The new soldier then is assigned to a 
Replacement Center where his card again 
is studied by a classification officer. If 
this officer needs further information 
about the man’s special aptitudes he is 
given mechanical or clerical aptitude 
tests and the results coded on his card. 


Durinc the first few weeks the 
“rookie” is given basic military training. 
Then the classification officer must decide 
whether he will be given training for 
certain military specialties which are in- 
dicated by his civilian experience or his 
aptitudes. If the job to which he is as- 
signed does not seem to fit him, he is re- 
classified. In addition to the classification 
officers at Reception Centers, there are 
classification officers with the field forces 
—Armies, Army Corps, Divisions and 
Foreign Departments. 

One of the basic principles upon which 
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the classification officer works is that a 
man will generally do best in the job that 
is most congenial to him. But in the Army 
—as in civilian life—it is not always pos- 
sible to give a man the assignment he 
most prefers. 

There may be thousands of men with a 
certain background, and only a few tasks 
requiring it. For example, the Army has 
thousands of jobs for skilled clerks and a 
few for newspapermen and lawyers, but 
not enough to go around. It has no jobs 
at all for diamond-setters or tea-tasters, 
but it can take a good clerk, or a diamond- 
setter, or a tea-taster, or a lawyer, or a 
newspaperman, and make a good soldier 
and possibly a commissioned officer out of 
him. 

With men pouring into the Reception 
Centers by hundreds of thousands for 
classification, some mis-assignments oc- 
cur. But these are relatively few, and 
reclassifications are made when the need 
is indicated by experience. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since this article 
was prepared for THE Quit, National 
Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System in Release No. 279, SS File: Vol. 
VII, announced a list of 34 broad essential 


activities compiled by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

The list was prepared, it was pointed 
out, to guide local boards when consider- 
ing individual registrants for occupa- 
tional classifications but “in no way alters 
the statutory ban on group deferments.” 

The release also emphasized “that the 
fundamental purposes of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 are pro- 
curement of sufficient men for the Armed 
Forces and maintenance of production es- 
sential to war.” 

The list of essential activities includes 
newspapers in this manner: 


“COMMUNICATION SERVICES: 
Telephone, telegraph, newspapers, ra- 
dio broadcasting and television serv 
ices and the repair of facilities.” 


Broadly, the amendments and memo 
randum break down Class III-A and 
Class III-B (the first for the registrant 
with dependents who does not contribute 
to the war effort, and the second for the 
registrant with dependents who does con 
tribute to the war effort) so that when 
selecting men for induction the local 
boards may give consideration to both 
their dependency status and activity in 
war work. 
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Furruer, Editor & Publisher in its 
issue of Sept. 19, 1942, states that news 
paper employes no longer will be ac 
cepted for enlistment or commissions in 
the Armed Services without written re 
lease from their employers, if they are 
key men, or from their local selective 
service boards if they are not key men. 

Local draft boards, it was added, have 
been instructed to weigh carefully for 
deferment the case of any newspaper em 
ploye who is being considered for induc 
tion. 

“Key position” is defined to mean: 
executives; heads of major divisions or 
departments and principal subdivisions; 
and technical experts whose principal 
duties involve design, planning or re 
search.” 





The Minneapolis Star Journal and Trib 
une has started a new series by Rev. Fred 
erick Tyner, of St. !.uke’s Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, entitled “What's 
Your Score?” The feature runs twice a 
week on the sport page. A lover of sports 
himself, Rev. Tyner appeals to sportsmen 
to give some thought to their church be 
fore going off to devote their Sunday to 
golf, hunting, fishing or other sport. Let- 
ters from readers testify enthusiastic re 
sponse to the series. 


‘Alert’ Sounded for College Editors 


Was the greatly increased size of our 
Army and Navy and their disposition all 
over the world, it is imperative that every 
effort be made to keep the enemy from 
learning the location of specific units. 
Such locations frequently are revealed by 
the publication of the addresses of serv- 
ice men in newspapers and magazines. 

Copies of the Code of Wartime Prac- 
tices for the American Press have been 
sent to the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the country, and it is now our desire 
to bring this code, particularly that part 
of it dealing with the location of specific 
military units, to the attention of the edi- 
tors of college and university publica- 
tions. 

The message which we want to get over 
to student editors as soon as possible, is 
the necessity of using extreme care in the 
publication of military addresses so that 
they will not reveal to enemy agents the 
location of American military units or 
naval vessels. The Troops clause, on page 
2 of the Press Code, gives restrictions 
which should be observed in publishing 
addresses, but the following summary 
may be helpful in interpreting it: 

1. In no case, unless officially released, 
should names of sailors, including Ma- 
rines, be linked with names of ships or 
bases. (Example: Lieut. John Jones, 
USN, c/o Postmaster, New York City, is 
the only form appropriate for publica. 
tion.) 
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By N. R. HOWARD 


Assistant Director, Office of Censorship 


2. There should be NO MENTION of 
the presence of specific Army or Marine 
units in combat areas or outside the 
United States in a given locality, unless 
officially released, but names of indi- 





Tue QUILL has been asked to 
help place the accompanying 
information pertaining to cen- 
sorship restrictions in the hands 
of college and university publi- 
cation editors. We are glad io 
do so. 

No campus editor, we are 
sure, would want to endanger 
the life of an alumnus or to give 
information to the enemy by 
carelessly and improperly re- 
vealing the unit to which an 
alumnus might be attached— 
when that information should 
be withheld. 

Mr. Howard, Cleveland news- 
paper editor before joining the 
staff of Byron Price, Director of 
Censorship, outlines the restric- 
tions briefly and specifically. 





viduals serving outside the United States 
may be printed WITHOUT UNIT DESIG 
NATION if prior official announcement 
has revealed the presence of American 
troops in the area. (Example: Pvt. Joe 
Smith can be written in care of APO 
12345, Australia. It should not be printed 
that Smith is attached to the 405th Tank 
Battalion or that he is in Sydney, Aus 
tralia.) 

3. Names, with unit addresses, of men 
in Army training camps in the United 
States, or on domestic police or other duty 
inside the country, may be used only “if 
they do not give the location of units dis 
posed for tactical purposes or predict 
troop movements or embarkations.” (Ob 
viously any camp located near a seaport 
may be an embarkation point; a man 
identified with an anti-aircraft unit sta 
tioned near an important city or harbor is 
there for tactical reasons.) 

4. Possible future military operations 
should not be revealed, unless officially 
announced, by identifying an individual 
known for his specialized activities. (Ex 
ample: Unless officially released, it would 
be unwise to state that Tokyo-raider Gen 
Doolittle is in India, or Cairo, or Suez.) 

5. Names of officers and men attached 
to aviation units of the Army or Navy, in 
cluding the Ferry Command and the Civil 
Air Patrol, should be used with extreme 
caution, lest they give hints of operational 
activities of any of these forces. 








Many and Varied Are the Entries Found in a Typical 
Log of a ‘Leg Man’ 
in Uncle Sam's Navy 


By ENSIGN ROBERT S. JOHANSON, USNR 


Ensign Robert Johanson 


After attending the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy from 1935 to 1937, Ensign Johanson 
resigned, after deciding newspaper work 
seemed a better career, to accept a tu- 
ition-paying scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin's School of Journalism. 
He worked his way through Wisconsin 
as a reporter for the Wisconsin State 
Journal and as a correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Graduating in 1939, he continued with 
the State Journal as a deskman until 
April, 1940, when he joined the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Union as a reporter. He 
left the T-U in November of the same 
year to join the Buffalo bureau of the 
Associated Press. He went on active 
duty with the Navy's Public Relations 
office in New York last November. He 
has served since in Newark, N. Y., New 
York City and the New London, Conn., 
zone office. 


Wax into the Navy’s New York 
newsroom any hour of the 24 and you'll 
find a reporter on the job. He'll be wear- 
ing the gold stars and stripes of a line of- 
ficer, but at heart he’s a newspaperman. 

In the world’s journalistic center, the 
Third Naval District's Public Relations 
Office is also square in the middle of one 
of the globe’s most concentrated and pow- 
erful headquarters of sea-going activity. 
If you want a story on any of it—from de- 
fining a submarine’s “bullnose” to check- 
ing on the latest rumor—the men of the 
Press Section have the answer, or will help 
you get it quicker than it takes to launch 
a “tin fish.” 

Aim of the Navy’s public relations or- 
ganization, well typified by New York’s 
bustling office, is not to flood the city desks 
or radio newsrooms with handouts, but to 
assist the public in knowing and under- 
standing its fleets and their men. 


Guy RICHARDS, New York Daily 

News reporter, calls Lieut. Edmund S. 

DeLong, USNR, press section chief. 
“Lieutenant, I'd like to get the dope on 





submarine warfare. 
it?” 

That is illustrative of a frequent type of 
call. In a few seconds Richards knows how 
to obtain authorization for a dive in a 
training submarine, talk with “pigboat” 
captains themselves, and come back with 
a good yarn. Similar stories are constantly 
being arranged. 

Or Fred Stouten of the Associated Press 
picture desk is ‘phoning to get “art” on a 
torpedoing. Or Jack Ramsay of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, asking about the condition of 
Lieut. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., USNR, 
who underwent an appendectomy at the 
New York Navy Yard Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Or Bill Hetherington of the Newark, N. J., 
Evening News with a query on “mosquito 


boats.” 


How can I arrange 


Sucu is the day-to-day work of the PRO 
—the “leg men” aiding the press. The of- 
fice’s functions, however, go much further. 
They include preparation of speeches for 
high-ranking officers, boosting of “produc- 
tion pep” in factories working on Navy or- 
ders, the good will glad-handing of visitors. 
But the grist concerns press and radio. 
Manned by a staff of approximately 30, 
the office has about a dozen newspaper- 
men, with the remaining officers divided 
among radio, photographic and industrial 
publicity experts. The PRO is made up 
of Press, Radio, Motion Picture-Photo- 
graphic, and Special Events Sections. Cov- 
erage of the district's area, comprising all 
New York State, Connecticut and northern 
New Jersey, is further insured by one 
zone officer each in Buffalo, N. Y., Albany, 


N. Y., Newark, N. J., and New London. 
Conn. (A similar system is followed 
throughout the nation’s naval districts.) 

The latest step, furthermore, is seaward, 
and the officers are going with convoys, 
with warships and other naval vessels on 
periodic cruises for eye-witness stories. 
This has just become possible because the 
PRO has had time to “shake down”—be- 
come indoctrinated, experienced in Navy 
matters and familiar with the many “nau- 
tical beats.” 


Biacest headache, however, for some 
time was ship sinkings. Survivors from 
torpedoed ships came continually into 
New York and adjacent ports. The wrin 
kles in setting up interviews, facilitating 
the taking of pictures and clearing the 
story through Washington took consider- 
able effort to iron out. Today the process 
is smooth and satisfactory. 

Once a rescue vessel brings in survivors, 
the seamen are interviewed by Intelli- 
gence and PRO officers. The essential 
facts are transmitted to the PRO in Wash- 
ington, provisions made for local papers 
to interview and photograph the men. 

The papers prepare hold-for-release 
stories and in several days—after Wash- 
ington has notified next of kin and taken 
other appropriate action—the story is re- 
leased for publication by means of a bul 
letin given simultaneously to all press 
services in the capital. The agencies fol- 
low with details on the wire, and the lo 
cals in the city where the interview was 
arranged are likewise free to print their 
own accounts. 





Tue good ship Quill was churning along her so-it-seemed well- 
charted editorial course a few weeks ago when, suddenly, a shot 
was fired across her bow. Since the shot came from the U. S. 
Navy we quickly hove to and awaited developments. 

Ensign Robert S. Johanson, USNR, presently was wig-wagging 
this message: “As a former newspaperman, Sigma Delta Chi 
member and Navy press officer, I've been reading with interest 
the many articles in The Quill concerning military journalism. 
The Navy’s setup or anything about its press and radio work has 
yet to get a story. I believe, and am wondering whether you'd 
care to have a story built around the ‘Navy Leg Men.’” 

We promptly signaled back we hadn’t realized the Navy had 
been neglected and regretted the fact. “You may fire when 
ready, Johanson.” we added in true nautical fashion. Ensign Jo- 
hanson did so in the accompanying interesting article. 
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If a press interview is not feasible, the 
Navy’s press and radio reporters supply 
stories complete with color, facts and 
quotes. Satisfaction over this “protection” 
has been frequently expressed. 


Bur for “live” positive news, the PRO 
originates and helps gather much solid 
material. For example, Vice Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, USN, Commander, 
Eastern Sea Frontier, gives background 
material as well as printable accounts of 
anti-submarine actions. Rear Admiral 
Frederick C. Sherman, USN, who com- 
manded the aircraft carrier Lexington in 
the Battle of the Coral Sea, told New York 
reporters the story of the conflict. Ensign 
Seymour Epstein, USNR, who was in the 
carrier's engine room, described addi- 
tional episodes. Coxswain Claude Becker 
of Ogden, Utah, who received the Navy 
Cross for heroism aboard the cruiser Mar- 
blehead, outlined his fight against powder 
and flame. These are only a few examples. 

The PRO men themselves, moreover, 


have begun to return from cruises with 
excellent stories. Lieut. George M. Hall, 
USNR, a Navy and newspaper veteran 
now commanding a PC anti-submarine 
ship, while in the press section prepared 
an article about life aboard a new de- 
stroyer. The story hit page one of almost 
every New York daily. 

A U. S. submarine officer, one of the 
first to return from the Far East, told a 
press section member of his 52-day patrol 
without-sunlight. It was “played” widely 
by newspapers and news services. 


Cerrain fleet units, of course, have 
regularly attached PRO officers to deal 
with newsmen on board, but one by one 
the other USN newsgatherers are getting 
on, over and under the saltwater to ob- 
tain a better understanding of our surface, 
aerial and submarine fighters. 

Some of the younger public relations 
men, incidentally, have been transferred 
to sea permanently, and older men are 
filling their places. A lieutenant is with 
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the blimps, another with a sub-chaser, a 
third with mosquito boats. Ensigns have 
gone to destroyers, mine sweepers and pa 
trol boats. 

In the radio and picture sections activ 
ity is similarly constant. Numerous spot 
announcements, interviews and full pro 
grams built around naval subjects are on 
the air with the aid of the radio section. 
The picture men supply frequent feature 
layouts, morgue material and direct as- 
sistance to news or magazine photogs, and 
occasionally to movie crews. Behind every 
Navy picture, radio program, movie or 
news story the PRO’s have had an impor 
tant part. 


Top man in the Third Naval District’s 
PRO is Lt. Comdr. Robert A. Brown, 
USNR, formerly PRO at Great Lakes, IIl., 
for the Ninth Naval District. Lt. Comdr. 
Brown’s office, at 90 Church St., New York 
City, also functions as PRO for the Eastern 
Sea Frontier headquarters, located in the 
[Concluded on page 18 | 





TIME on Our Hands— 


By GILBERT GARDNER 


ee 

Caos” is not a new government de- 
fense agency, but an unpronounceable 
Time abbreviation for “College Boy Office 
Boy,” a self-explanatory phrase, mean- 
ing exactly what it says. 

After graduation from Washington & 
Lee in June, 1940, I became one of nearly 
a score of “CBOB’s” for Time Incorpo- 
rated, the company I had represented for 
four years at college. 

For Time Inc., which publishes Time, 
Life, Fortune and Architectural Forum 
magazines and edits the March of Time, 
employs 21 college men from about as 
many colleges, for use as “office boys.” 
We compose a veritable “All-American” 
team as far as college representation is 
concerned. For example, there are boys 
from the east’s Ivy League, mint julep 
drinkers from the Southern Conference, 
and corn huskers from the Big Ten. 


Eacu of us is told that he is regarded 
as a potential genius if he can only find 
the niche his genius fits. Some (about 
one half of one per cent) want to be writ- 
ers, about 80 per cent want “to get into 
the advertising end of the business,” i.e., 
peddle space in one of the TIMEnter- 
prises, while the rest of us look forward 
to careers as circulation or promotion 
wizards. 

A “CBOB” is given a year in which “to 
absorb a lot of Time Inc.” and to “talk 
himself into a job’—find a permanent 
place for himself within the organization. 

If, at the end of his year, he hasn’t found 
a spot in the field of his major interest, 
he is at liberty to look around outside the 
company, or he can remain an “OB” for a 
more or less indefinite period. 

When one mentions to an outsider 
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{anyone who doesn’t work for Time is 
considered an outsider by many in the 
company) that he works for Time & 
Life, he is immediately asked by the per- 
son to whom he has been bragging, “What 
do you write?” 

As a matter of fact, of the nearly one 
thousand TIMEmployees on the top eight 
floors of the Time & Life Building in New 
York’s Rockefeller Center, less than ten 
per cent do any writing. 


A “CBOB” has few set tasks to perform. 
His main function is to make himself gen- 
erally useful to all on his floor—get sta- 
tionery for secretaries, sharpen editors’ 
pencils, and fill water jugs for thirsty ex 
ecutives. 

Everybody is his boss. Some floors have 
more boys than others. Time’s editorial 
floor, the 29th, is the busiest, requiring 
the services of six boys, while the slower 
tempo of Life, two flights up, needs half 
as many. 

Occasionally we are called upon to do 
some “overtime” work such as moving 
furniture around in the circulation de- 
partment or putting in new electric light 
fixtures. Such work as this, of course, 
which is done after regular office hours, is 
compensated for at the rate of time and 
a half for overtime. 

We enjoy the happy distinction of be- 
ing the highest paid office boys I know of 
in New York City. Other companies call 
their young men “trainees” but pay 
them less. Add to this the psychic in- 
come derived by working for a com- 
pany having the high reputation Time 
has, and you get a group of boys who 
not only are happy in their work, but 
are also fired with zeal inspired by con- 





Gilbert Gardner 


Subsequent to his writing of this brief article, 
Mr. Gardner was made Hartford representa- 
tive for Time and Life. 


fidence in their company and hope for 
their future. 


Asout once a month we meet for din- 
ner at some nearby restaurant. At these 
dinners, organized by a different boy each 
time, some top executive, either a vice 
president, advertising manager or edi 
tor, is invited to speak to us informally. 

After dinner any questions we have 
are answered and thus we are acquainted 
with the different departments and the 
functions they perform. 

Because of the comparative youth of 
the company (19 years old last March), 
each “CBOB,” menial as his duties are, 
regards his job as a genuine lifetime 
opportunity. 
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Washoe County Courthouse, focal point of Reno's marital 
merry-go-round and battleground. 


For a town of 21,000 population to rate 
Associated Press and United Press bu- 
reaus, a full-time International News Serv- 
ice correspondent, plus a salaried repre- 
sentative of a New York City daily, it 
must have something. Reno has! 

Smaller than Hutchinson, Kan.; Tor 
rington, Conn.; Wyandotte, Mich., or a 
hundred other small cities, Reno, Nev., 
consistently holds its own in reader-appeal 
with the world’s famous place names. 

A Nevadan motoring in the East a few 
years ago overheard two urchins discuss- 
ing his license plates. 

“Nevada,” puzzled one, “Where’s that?” 

“Oh, that’s someplace near Reno,” re 
plied his more erudite companion. 


Tue divorce mill, as everyone knows, 
is to Reno what beer is to Milwaukee. 
What everyone doesn’t know, however, is 
that Reno specializes in takeoffs as well 
as in the crash landings of matrimony. 

More marriage licenses, by far, are is- 
sued in a year than divorces granted. In 
local argot, “Reno gets ‘em coming and 
going.” 

This marital merry-go-round provides 
the bulk of the day’s work for four news 
papermen who have one of the profes- 
sion’s oddest assignments—keeping the 
world informed of a pint-sized town’s vital 
statistics. 

Every morning, shortly after nine 
o'clock, Leroy Hittle of AP; Art Suver- 
krup, of UP; Ed Reinhart, who covers for 
INS and his own “string” of outside pa- 
pers, and Bill Berry, New York Daily 
News man, converge upon the bustling 
Washoe County courthouse. 

Intent upon the same goal are any num 
ber of Reno’s 125 lawyers and their clients, 
the latter sometimes gay, sometimes 
weepy, but usually mask-faced. Disillu- 
sioning as it is, divorce-seekers are not 
all young and pretty—emphatically not. 
In fact, a surprisingly big percentage of 
them are men. 


Bur newsmen, attorneys and divorcees 
are only a small part of the daily crowd. 


It is the unending parade of 
lovers—young, old, brazen, 
shy, giggling, glum, light and 
dark—that makes the county 
clerk’s office the busiest in 
town. 

Shuffling up to the desk, 
the couples answer a few 
questions, sign their names, 
pay two dollars and depart in 
search of the nearest judge or 
minister—who isn’t far away. 

Most, but not all, are una- 
ware that at another counter 
in the same room lawyers are 
busily filing actions for those 
who have tried and failed. 
Not all are unaware of it for the simple 
reason that not a few of the newly-di- 
vorced step over and buy a marriage li- 
cense before the ink is dry on their de- 
crees. These are the ones who aren’t fed 
up with the institution of matrimony— 
simply with its present co-inhabitant. 

Thus it is that for men and women by 
the score each day one small office in Reno 
backgrounds the beginning or the end— 
and frequently both—of life’s greatest ad 
venture. 


THe job of covering this intensely hu 
man, if bizarre, scene is pretty well rou- 
tinized. With the easy-going cooperation 
of the clerk’s staff and of most lawyers, 
the reporters jot down the divorce cases as 
fast as they are filed. 

Back at the office, names are checked 
against the Social Register, Who’s Who, 
etc., although “name” cases are usually 
known of well in advance. 

The AP puts all divorce actions on the 
wire, in brief form, daily, a procedure 
which varies with the other services ac 
cording to individual requirements. 

Marriage licenses are handled similarly 
except that each reporter, instead of tak- 
ing down all names, takes only those of 
people from cities whose newspapers 
have standing orders for coverage with 
the various services. 
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Reno's glittering ‘Main Ste! 


Brisk Engagements and Bitter Battles 


Reporters 


THERE are enough “out-of-the-groove” cases 
to make life interesting for Reno newsmen. Not 
every evening, of course, does a Liz Whitney ride 
a cow into a downtown night club, as that well 
known divorcee did a few years ago. Photograph 
ers were conveniently at hand that night and the 
resultant rather startling photograph was front 
page across the nation. ( 
“Repeaters” are not particularly unusual, but | 
after the third or fourth divorce they begin to 
make copy. There is Mrs. Monaei Lindley Groves 
Peterson Rice Cupit, for instance, who not long 
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Tue center spreads of The Quill for August : 
ticles on soldier scriveners reporting on milit 
fronts. 


This month these pages tell the lively stor 
marital front, which, it seems, has its marfial n 


The scene shifts to Reno, Nev., where gun 
powder: the grime of battle to the verbal barr 
the bonds of matrimony. There a corps of co 
on the mistakes of Cupid. 
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TLE CITY If THE WORLD 


ng “Main Stem” at nicht! 


Battles on the Marital Front Occupy 


s in Reno 


RLES DUNCAN 


ago was granted her fourth Nevada decree in 
five years. The daughter of a Philadelphia finan 
cier and formerly a New York show girl, she 
came to Reno in 1937 to seek a divorce from her 
first husband, Wallace Groves, of New York, once 
known as “the Wizard of Wall Street.” 

Having regained her freedom, Mrs. (then) 
Groves bought a ranch near Reno and promptly 
married the foreman, Paul Peterson. Divorcing 
him in a short time, she wed Gordon Rice, a Reno 
attorney. He too was soon a single man again 
and the wealthy, attractive young woman next 





or August and September were devoted to ar- 
ig on military strife along the world’s battle- 


ae] story of scribes covering strife on the 
; marfial moments. 


yhere gunpowder gives way to scented face- 
erbal barrages of barristers bent on severing 
orps of correspondents keeps constant check 
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married Edward C. Cupit, 
then deputy sheriff of Washoe 
County. 

They were married the 
same day that Cupit received 
his second divorce from his 
first wife. The former deputy 
sheriff, soon went the way of 
his predecessors and on July 
25, 1942, Mrs. Monaei Lindley 
Groves Peterson Rice Cupit 
was awarded her fourth rib 
bon-bedecked decree. Cupit, 
incidentally, married again 
ten days later. 


On the other hand, it may 
be the number of marriages that attracts 
attention, while the concomitant divorces 
are somehow and strangely ignored. 

In the case of Arthur “Frenchy” Du 
Pont, a Reno barber, it was the showman 
ship accompanying the taking of his tenth 
bride that put his name on the wires. Thir 
ty-seven-year-old Du Pont had the cere 
mony held shortly before midnight in a 
cabaret appropriately named the Dog 
House. 

“That’s where a lot of other marriages 
end up,” he observed. 


Jusr as a fireman every now and then 
leaps at the gong only to find out ten min 
utes later that he just went out for the 
ride, so do Reno reporters occasionally 
answer a false alarm. 

AP-man Hittle’s feet came off his desk 
with a thump one morning last summer 
when the county clerk telephoned him 
breathlessly that Alice Roosevelt was at 
that moment filing for a divorce. A mo 
ment later Hittle pounded across the 
Truckee River bridge, a cameraman 
churning at his heels. 

At the courthouse, visions of a scoop 
went glimmering when Roy discovered 
a young lady named Alice Roosevelt Blake 
calmly waiting for her case to be heard. 
The clerk had seen only the first two parts 
of her name as it was being entered on the 
register—and reached for the phone. 


1] 





During the Fourth-of-July weekend nearly 400 couples jammed 
Reno seeking marriage licenses. 


To make sure, Hittle asked Mrs. Blake 
if there was any connection with the fa 
mous family. None whatever, she assured 
him. 

“What does your husband do?” 
asked. 


There was a pause 


Roy 


then, “He’s a bat 
tender in San Francisco.” 

By coincidence, Hittle was able to make 
use of his frustrated photographer, for at 
that point blonde Mrs. Joseph Lynn Pat 
rick, newly-divorced from the New York 
Rangers hockey player, stepped from the 
courtroom. 

Second-fiddle pictures taken, reporter 
and cameraman stumped back across the 
bridge, mumbling in their upper plates 


Desprre the fact that eight states have 
more divorces per year than Nevada, the 
latter has the highest rate in the coun 
try: 47.1 divorces per thousand popula 
tion in 1940, as against 5.9 per thousand 
for Florida, its nearest competitor. For 
their full significance, all Reno divorce 
and marriage license statistics should be 
considered in the light of a 21,000 popula 
tion. 

Reno divorces hit a ten-year high in 
1931 when 4,745 were granted. From that 
peak the number declined to 2,231 in 1939 
and has been climbing since—2,314 in 1940, 
2,614 in 1941. Contrary to predictions that 
wartime conditions would cause a de 
crease, 1942 bids fair to continue the gain, 
with 1,307 decrees granted in the first six 
months and “the season” just well started 
(The divorce courts are decidedly more 
active in the summer months than in the 
winter.) 

Numerically, however, divorces are pea 
nuts compared to marriage licenses. Last 
year 22,938 permits to wed were issued in 
Reno. That number involved, it is safe 
to assume, exactly 45,876 people—more 
than twice the population of the city! War 
is a bullish influence on the marriage mar 
ket—more readily understandable than 
in the case of divorces—and 1942 is well 
on the way to a new record, 12,205 licenses 
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having been dispensed in the first six 
months. 

“A lot of these older fellows—35, 40 
and up—are getting smoked out now,” 
County Clerk Elwood Beemer observes 
cryptically. 


Nevapa's lenient divorce laws are an 
old story and merit scant attention here. 
Six weeks’ residence in the state (formerly 
six months) makes one a legal resident 
(for a divorce but not for voting or for a 
resident fishing license!) and the recog- 
nized grounds are broad, mental cruelty 
being the commonest. 

The state’s popularity as a Gretna 
Green is a more recent development. Cali- 
fornia’s “three-day law” of 1927, requiring 
® lapse of three days between application 
for and receipt of a marriage license, 
started a trend which became an estab- 
lished fashion after a second law in 1939, 
providing for physical examinations, was 
passed. 

Californians have been little-impressed 
with the commendable sociological objec- 
tives of these laws and have shown their 
contempt by streaming over the Sierra 
Nevadas to the Sagebrush State, that last 
great stronghold of individual liberty, 
where a man can be married when he feels 
like it and no fooling around. Reno, Las 
Vegas and other border towns hung out 
the welcome sign. 


Gertinc a divorce, or, for that matter, 
getting married, costs money. For the di- 
vorcee there are lawyer’s fees, court costs, 
living expenses for six weeks at a hotel 
or nearby dude ranch, clothes and, of 
course, entertainment. 

For the newlyweds there are flowers, 
rings, fees, gasoline (crossed fingers!), 
food and, again, entertainment. 

Regardless of whether it’s good old 
George back in Hoboken who pays for the 
divorce, the bridegroom with his fat war 
job check, the soldier out of his fifty bucks 
or the old man down in Salinas who stands 
the marriage expenses, the dollars are 
spent in Reno. 

Nearly 3000 divorces a year at, conserva- 
tively, $500 apiece and over 22,000 mar- 
riages at easily $25 per couple adds up to 
quite an item of business in a town of 
21,000. Right or wrong, it makes the 
wheels go ‘round and keeps the news- 
gatherers on their toes. 





Charles Duncan 


A native of Minnesota, Charles Dun- 
can, author of the accompanying article, 
changed his professional prescription 
from medicine to journalism (without ex- 
actly knowing why) in his second year 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Graduating in 1936 (a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity) he spent the next four 
years at Northfield, Alexandria and Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., as a reporter on the 
News; advertising manager of the Park 
Region Echo, and managing editor of the 
Sun, respectively. 

He joined the University of Nevada 
faculty as an instructor in journalism in 
August, 1940. After one summer's grad- 
uate work at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1941, plans for further study were 
disrupted by the war. Mr. Duncan was 
commissioned an ensign in the United 
States Naval Reserve in August, 1942, 
and is now on leave of absence from the 
University of Nevada. 

He observed Reno’s marital notes of 
discord during a period of service as a 
substitute Associated Press correspond- 
ent and relief man in the Reno bureau 
prior to entering the Navy. 





Scoops Are Still Possible! 


| Concluded from page 6 | 


in telephone contact with the office and 
our downtown sources. Hutch learned 
that the saboteurs were scheduled to die 
before dawn the next day. 

Our thought then was that we would 
get a scoop on the executions. Little 
things began happening that dovetailed 
together. A number of trusty prisoners 
who worked in a hospital laundry across 
from the prison were returned to their 
cells earlier than usual. We learned that 
two new power lines had been run into 
the prison, that six chaplains had visited 


the saboteurs, that guards over six of 
them were doubled, and that the gen- 
erators in the prison had been checked 
over by electricians. 


We were the only reporters there that 
night. Between 2 a. m., and 3 a. m., we 
learned that the executions, scheduled for 
that night, had been put off until Satur- 
day. We were told that we might as well 
go home and not come back until the next 
night. But we were afraid at first that it 
was a ruse to get us to leave the prison, 





and we decided to stay until at least 
morning. 

All during the night, we kept walking 
around the prison. Once, I was chal- 
lenged by an Army sentry. He meant 
business because I heard him throw the 
bolt on his rifle when he ordered me to 
halt. Another time, a police prowl car 
stopped us. 

About 7:00 a. m., we called the office 
and told them to send out relief men to 
us. Shortly before 7:30 a. m., we got a 
final confirmation that the executions had 
been delayed from Friday to Saturday. 
Then we went into the office to write our 
story. We moved the first story as a 
Flash on the wires at 8:14 a. m., Friday 
morning. Actually, we expected the pres- 
ident to announce it at his press confer- 
ence at 10:30 a. m. But he had Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands as his 
guest at the conference and he would not 
talk about the spy case. 

Opposition papers began trying to 
knock down the story on the basis of a 
White House statement by Bill Hassett 
prior to the press conference that the 
President had not finished reading the 
testimony. At that point it was correct 
because the president then was reported 
to have been considering whether he 
should also spare Herbert Haupt, the 
youngest of the spies. 


Barry FARIS, editor in chief of the 
INS in New York, backed us up com- 
pletely and we stood on our story with 
no thought of ever backing down. After 
a change of clothes, Hutch and I were 
back at the prison Friday night and we 
kept the deathwatch until the White 
House formally announced at 1:25 p. m., 
Saturday afternoon that six of the eight 
spies had been electrocuted. At various 
times that night, Hutch, I, Bill Neal, Lee 
Carson, Jackson Elliott, Mike Chinigo and 
other INS men were at the prison cover- 
ing developments on the story. 

After midnight on Friday, rain started 
to come down in torrents, and it rained 
most of Saturday. Despite the fact that 
we had raincoats we were drenched to 
the skin. My suit, coat and tie faded onto 
my white shirt. There were more than 
two-score reporters there Friday night 
and through Saturday and all of them 
agreed that it was one of the most miser- 
able nights they had ever spent on a 
story. 

Telephones at the jail were cut off 
about mid-morning Saturday and report- 
ers had to use pay phones at nearby Gal- 
linger hospital and a drug store to phone 
in their stories. 

I was still at the prison when the White 
House announced that the executions had 
taken place. When I got back to the of- 
fice, the flood of congratulatory messages 
already were pouring in. It was a break 
that happens probably once in a lifetime 
to a reporter. 

Although I signed the story, and spent 
long hours covering the trial and the de- 
velopments surrounding the executions, 
it was the whole INS staff in Washington 
that made our big “scoop” possible. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Wartime Freelancing 


Tux all-out war enterprise, which we’ve 
seen put into operation in the Axis coun- 
tries, and which the Allies are becoming 
geared up to, requires as its underlying 
policy that each individual do what he is 
best-fitted to carry out in that war pro- 
gram. 

Do freelancers have a place in this pro- 
gram? Or should they pass out of the 
picture for the duration? 

Propaganda, as wartime writing and 
speaking is described, has been one of the 
most potent weapons of the Axis. Entire 
nations were overwhelmed, not so much 
—in the final analysis—by the deadly 
Stuka bombers, the clanking hordes of 
tanks, and waves of Nazi soldiers: but 
more by the mental attitude of the people 
of this nation preceding that knockout 
blow. Newspaper accounts, feature arti- 
cles, pictures in press, films in the theaters 
of the Nazi machine had reduced these 
people to comparative weaklings. 


Coup Germany, Italy, Japan, and their 
satellites wage this war if those with the 
power of expression had been not utilized 
to sell their people on the war? The United 
States, perhaps more than any other na- 
tion in the world, has been trained in its 
habits and in its thinking in terms of peace. 
Turning our people and their thoughts 
over to all-out effort is not simple nor is it 
a quick and easy process. 

The present administration has left it 
almost entirely up to writers, editors, and 
publishers to decide upon the contribu- 
tions they can make towards achieving 
victory by the sword overseas and victory 
in the minds of our people at home. 

It is not an exaggeration, perhaps, to say 
that one good feature article or one single 
job of significant reporting can do more 
to achieve the victory towards which all 
our manpower and resources are being 
driven than an entire regiment of soldiers. 

How? 

Freelance writers may be at their wits’ 
end to know how they can play a part in 
this program. 


T He gvernment has no assignments to 
issue. But it does have an Office of War 
Information in the Social Security Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. One department 
of this office is devoted to magazine writ 
ing and invites any freelancer to contact 
it for directions for contacting sources of 
authentic information. 

This office has issued suggestions which 
may act as a guide for freelancers in their 
writing. Here is a condensation of some 
of these points: 

EXPOSE OF AXIS PLANS FOR THE 
WORLD—Articles on what domination of 
the world by our enemies would involve. 
This is difficult for the average person to 
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grasp. The English-speaking people have 
been predominant for so long. France, Bel 
gium, Holland, Norway, Poland, Rumania 
are all prevues of what we could expect 
in the United States. What would be the 
consequences of a Japanese-ruled Pacific? 
The writer who can explain to the aver- 
age person the ramifications of such state 
of affairs would be doing his countrymen 
a great favor. The more spectacular as- 
pects of Axis conquests have been well 
publicized. But what of all the changes in 
the life of the average person? 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE— 
The United States is involved in a global 
war. Her future will keep her involved 
in world affairs. Isolation has been swept 
into oblivion. A strong merchant marine 
is a basic requirement of a world power. 
Articles which will induce young men to 
make careers in shipping and world trade 
will be a valuable contribution to the fu- 
ture of this nation. America cannot live 
unto herself. She will need fewer land- 
lubbers and more seasoned and competent 
men for her overseas traffic. 

HOME FRONT —Less spectacular, but 
no less important, in the war enterprise is 
the home front. Economists warn that 
America can lose the war by inflation. 
Every possible means should be utilized 
to combat “The No. 1 Enemy on the Home 
Front.” Writers can report examples of 
anti-inflation moves—how spending is dis 
couraged and savings, particularly in the 
form of war bonds, is encouraged. The 
home front also involves rationing, sacri- 
fices, volunteer efforts and work, and 
utilizing of wartime talents. Writers can 
do their part by reporting, commenting, 
editorializing, and publicizing these little 
but significant contributions to our war 
program. 

OUR ALLIES—The United States is 
one of 28 nations throughout the world 
waging this global war. A closer under- 
standing and a more intimate knowledge 
of those nations with which we are allied 
is an essential and timely need. These 
peoples are our brothers-in-arms and they 
are entitled to that consideration and re- 
gard. Articles which will promote these 
goals are valuable contributions of the 
day. 


THESE articles need not be press-stop- 
ping sensations. Simple, everyday human 
interest presentations can convey as much 
significance as the 72-point front page ban 
ner line. 

The writers at home have their part to 
play. They may not smell gunpowder, 
they may not have spectacular brushes 
with danger and death—and neither will 
the vast majority of the American people. 
However, the home front requires action 
as well as the battle front. Freelancers 
can be press agents for Uncle Sam’s war 
program. 
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Contests 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York book publisher, 
announces a new series of Literary Fellow 
ships for 1943, with terms and conditions 
differing in several respects from those gov 
erning previous competitions. Mr. Knopf 
offers these Fellowships as a means of assist 
ing authors of talent to complete planned but 
unfinished books, especially those involving 
lengthy and costly research. 

This year especially, Mr. Knopf feels that it 
is most important for Americans generally to 
know the traditions and customs of their past. 
As an encouragement particularly to writers 
in this field, the award to winners will be 
considerably increased. Instead of $1,200.00, 
as formerly, it will be the sum of $2,500.00 
payable in monthly installments over the pe 
riod of a year, and publication of the winning 
books when completed. Half of the amount 
will be an outright grant, the remainder an 
advance against royalties. At the same time 
the Fellowship in fiction is discontinued, and 
awards will be made only in the fields of his 
tory and biography. 

Otherwise, the competition for 1943 will 
proceed along the lines followed in earlier 
years. American themes will of course be 
preferred. Applicants for Fellowships must be 
citizens of the United States or Canada, and 
must write in English. They will be required 
to submit samples of their previous work of 
a related nature, if any exist; a statement of 
the scope of the proposed book and the need 
for it; a brief autobiographical sketch; letters 
of recommendation; and a sample section of 
not less than 10,000 words from the projected 
work itself. Closing date for the competition 
will be March 1, 1943, and any application 
that is to receive consideration must reach 
Mr. Knopf's offices by that date 

Brochures setting forth the conditions of the 
competition in greater detail, and including 
formal application blanks. may be obtained on 
request from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Mad 
ison Avenue, New York City 


* 


Dramatists’ Alliance, of Stanford University, 
announces the winners in the 1942 competi 
tions in dramatic writing. The Etherege Award 
for prose comedy goes to Gladys Wheeler 
Charles and her collaborator George Savage. 
both of Seattle, for a topical romantic comedy 
on the way of a draft board in the Kentucky 
hills, entitled “HOE CORN, DIG "TATERS 
The Anderson Award for verse drama was 
won by Howard Richardson for his realistic 
morality play of the free mind and its escape 
from love and the world, in the guise of witch 
boy and human girl in the Carolina up-coun 
try. Offered in competition under the title 
“NIGHT SONG,” the play has just been pro 
duced at the University of Iowa as “BARBARA 
ALLEN.” Mr. Richardson is research assist 
ant at the University of Iowa, where he has 
been a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in cre 
ative writing until his recent induction into 
the Army Air Force 

The Alden Award for short plays is assigned 
to M. Greenwald of New York for “GOING 
HOME,” to which he gives the sub-title, “A 
ballad-requiem for Abraham Lincoln.”’ Thomas 
Patten Carpenter, of Connecticut, wins the 
Gray Award for dramatic criticism for his 
article, “FREUDIAN ELEMENTS IN THE 
PLAYS OF LENORMAND.” Mr. Carpenter 
took his A.B. in psychology at Clark Univer 
sity in 1934, his A.M. in English literature at 
Stanford in 1939 


* 


After eight weeks of deliberation, the judges 
of the Eighth Atlantic $10,000 Novel Contest 
regretfully announce that no single one of the 
646 manuscripts submitted is, in their opinion 
sufficiently distinctive and interesting to de 
serve the prize. They have, therefore, in ac 
cordance with the conditions of the Contest 
which closed May 1, voted that no award shall 
be made. 





The first annual awards to be made by 
Sigma Delta Chi, men’s journalism frater 
nity at the University of Oklahoma, to 
state high school papers were presented 
May 2 at the spring meeting of the Okla- 
homa Interscholastic Press Association at 
Norman. 

Certificates were awarded first, second 
and third place winners in divisions for 
news stories, feature stories, sports stories, 
editorials and photographs. George W. 
Cornell, president of the Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter, made the presentation. 
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Press in War Time 


day I wield some of the powers of the 
state—but I must never for a moment 
think that I am that power. As a public 
official I am in the service of the public 
and to that public I am in everything re- 
sponsible and accountable.” 


Sometimes the biter is bitten in this 
process of criticism. Occasionally the 
press, more accustomed to criticizing 
then to being criticized, will find itself on 
the receiving end. Congress, too, is usual- 
ly in the role of critic, and sometimes be- 
hind closed doors of executive committee 
sessions, the criticism gets pretty undig- 
nified and personal. Occasionally here, 
too, the tables are turned, for not even 
Congress is exempt from general press 
criticism, as recent history will testify. 

The President of the United States and 
the Commander-in-Chief of all of our 
Armed Forces is himself, as the office of 
the Presidency has traditionally been, in 
wartime as well as peace, the object of 
continuous and sometimes most unkind 
press criticism. 

I can hardly conceive of any serious 
case being made against the right, and 
indeed the duty, of the press to criticize 
public and private activity in wartime. 

Upon a plea for unity, upon arguments, 
usually sincere, of patriotism, it is urged 
that the press should cease its criticisms 
in time of war. This is plainly wrong. 
But this much of the complaint is justified 
-—that hounding and heckling are not crit- 
icism, nor are mere personal attacks to 
be dignified as criticism. 

But since the line is so difficult to draw, 
all we can say is that democracy exacts 
a high price for its great benefits. Part 
of that price is that public officials must 
somehow have the stamina and the tough- 
ness of hide to absorb with good grace 
not only honest and clear-headed criti- 
cism but the grumbling and heckling and 
the personal sneers and abuse that from 
time to time appear in the editorials and 
even the news columns of some of our 
largest newspapers. 


T ese two functions of the press, to 
report and to criticize, are traditional. 
But the responsibility of the press in this 
war extends farther than this. 

For, as we all know, this is not merely 
a war of armies and navies and air fleets; 
this is a war of whole populations and 
ideas in the minds of men. Not only our 
armed men but our whole people must be 
in on this war if we are to win. Hence 
the whole people must understand it. 

If we, the whole people, do not under- 
stand, how can we feel that we are part 
of the struggle? If we do not feel that 
we are part of the war, how can we steel 
ourselves for what may be years of sac- 
rifices of comfort and even bread; how 
can we bear the blow of that message, 
read and reread, that spells the end of a 
father’s and mother’s dreams for their 
first son? 

Unless men understand the conse- 
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quences of defeat, unless they know how 
close their own lives lie to the edge of 
that same precipice over which so many 
human hopes have been dashed, there 
will not be that extra desperation of ef- 
fort in factory, farm, and battle line that 
may mark the difference between early 
victory and humiliating defeat. 


Wuar an amazing breadth of knowl- 
edge the whole people of the United 
States must now acquire! You will re- 
member some months ago when millions 
of us at our radios poured over our news- 
paper maps. With the voice of the Presi- 
dent to guide us, together we tried to 
comprehend world geography. But world 
geography is but one part—perhaps the 
simplest part—of what we must under- 
stand if the issues of the war are to be- 
come clear to us. And it is lack of under- 
standing by our people that the enemy 
counts heavily upon. 

It is lack of understanding of the forces 
that a decade ago were set loose in the 
world that has put us here in the United 
States in our present mortal danger. This 
Hitler knows; this we must remember al- 
ways: that in our democracy unless the 
people understand, and understanding, 
agree, even the most far-sighted leader- 
ship is helpless. 

How better than through the instru- 
mentalities of the press in wartime can 
such an educational task be carried out? 
And so I say the third function of the 
press in wartime is to clarify the mean- 
ing of the war in the minds of our citi- 
zenry. This does not mean that the press 
should become a propaganda arm of the 
government in the sense that it should 
simply further a “party line,” as the 
phrase goes, and hammer away at prop- 
aganda ideas. 

In the first place, the American public 
is too sophisticated, too cagey to be moved 
by any such obvious cajoling. But it is 
quite another matter to seek to clarify 
and simplify the complex facts about this 
world war. And this job it seems to me 
the American press has by its own vol- 
untary action done in a way that sur- 
passes any result that could be achieved 
by canned and regimented propaganda. 

But the task needs continuous and re- 
doubled efforts. We have to remember 
that to most people the war is still out of 
sight and being out of sight is likely to be 
out of mind. As more and more men join 
the services, as taxes mount and ration- 
ing becomes more rigorous, the weight of 
the war will be felt. But that is quite an- 
other thing from understanding why these 
men have gone out of the community and 
why these fantastic sums of money are 
being spent, lives lost, the routine of liv- 
ing disrupted. 


NewsPaPERMEN and newspapers 
have a special talent for this job of clar- 
ifying. That is because the lives and in- 
terests of the ordinary man and his fam- 
ily are the very stuff and circumstance 





that goes into the publishing of a paper. 

But it is not only in clarifying what 
we might call the great issues of the war 
that the press has a great opportunity. 
There are other issues almost equal in 
importance to those of world-wide scope 
and they are complex. 

The dark cloud of inflation, of sharply 
rising price levels, is a good illustration. 
Here is an issue that touches everyone’s 
life. Explained by economic experts, it 
can become so abstract and involved and 
filled with qualifications that it is beyond 
the comprehension of almost anyone. 
Analyzed by a trained newspaper editor 
or writer with the essential facts laid out 
patiently one by one and the human con- 
sequences of one course of action or an- 
other explained, the American people 
can, and I believe will, see what is here 
involved. 

This function of clarification by the 
press of an issue affecting the war was 
illustrated very well indeed recently in a 
legislative matter involving the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. A certain proposal 
in Congress in the opinion of TVA’s 
friends would have crippled the TVA in 
its extensive war work if, indeed, it 
would not have knocked the TVA out of 
the war entirely. The measure on its 
face was directed at the method of financ- 
ing the TVA. Yet in actual effect it de- 
prived TVA of flexibility of operation and 
speed. It was these qualities that enabled 
the TVA in the grim summers of 1940 and 
1941 to quicken its pace and thereby keep 
the largest aluminum plant in the coun- 
try from closing operations for lack of 
power. 

The proponents of this measure tried to 
make it appear to be a complicated finan- 
cial proposition in which the ordinary 
rank and file citizen would be uninter- 
ested. The press of the Tennessee Valley, 
with hardly an exception, considered it 
its duty to analyze and clarify the facts 
and issues in this proposal. That process 
led to the conclusion that the measure 
would introduce hazards of delay and 
interruptions that in time of war are un- 
thinkable. By a steady process of laying 
these facts before the people of the Val- 
ley, the measure failed. 


A PRESS in wartime that reports fully 
and honestly, that criticizes or praises im- 
partially and intelligently, and that turns 
the light of clarity upon the maze of facts 
and contentions—such a press develops 
public understanding. 

So the fourth of the functions of the 
press that I listed earlier—to unify us, 
to make us one—will develop, it seems to 
me, as the inevitable result of the faith- 
ful performance of the other three. 

It is understanding that gives us a feel- 
ing of comradeship, so that on hazardous 
battle station or in the factory’s turmoil 
each man says to himself: “I am not alone; 
I am one with my neighbors of a whole 
nation.” 

It is public understanding that gives 
this democratic people at war the unity, 
the oneness from which with God’s help 
we shall draw strength to sustain us un- 
til the coming of victory. 
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° THE BOOK BEAT e that I squeezed out of it were pale, like 


thrice-brewed tea.” 
There are many quotable passages from 
his book, among them these on censor 
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Missouri Chapter 
of SDX Holds Dinner 
Honoring Dr. Mott 


New Dean of Journalism School 
Leads Discussion of 
Headlines 


By Dave Aherne 


Soon after Dr. Frank Luther Mott as- 
sumed the deanship of the University of 
Missouri's School of Journalism this fall, 
the Missouri Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
gave a dinner in his honor. 

Dr. Mott is the former head of the 
School of Journalism at the State Uni 
versity of Iowa. 

Called upon for an after-dinner talk, 
Dr. Mott turned the gathering into a 
round-table discussion. After discussing 
the future of the School of Journalism 
and Sigma Delta Chi activities for the 
coming year, the talk turned to headlines 
and headline writing. Special attention 
was given to the “gems” written by stu- 
dent copy readers and the facetious head- 
lines which appeared in newspapers some 
years ago. 

Headlines published in Tue QuiLu’s “At 
Deadline” column also entered into the 
thoroughly enjoyable conversation. Dr. 
Mott quoted what proved to be the most 
discussed and laugh-provoking head. It 
was a one-line top deck which appeared 
some years ago over a story of the hang 
ing of a chap who had committed some 
serious crime. The head read: “Jerked 
to Jesus.” 

Faculty men attending the dinner, all 
Sigma Delta Chi men, were: J. Edward 
Gerald, associate professor; Vaughn Bry- 
ant, assistant professor; Eugene W. Sharp, 
associate professor and faculty advisor of 
the chapter; Howard R. Long, instructor; 
Thomas C. Morelock, associate professor, 
and W. B. Bickley, instructor. 

Lester E. Finley, assistant professor, and 
and H. H. Kinyon, a Sigma Delta Chi 
member associated with publishing in Co- 
lumbia, also were present. 

Members and pledges of the fraternity 
present were: F. W. Woolsey, president; 
Dave Aherne, secretary; Harvey Walters, 
and David Leong; and pledges Bill Mc- 
Gowan, Charles Smith, Alfred Horowitz, 
Paul Williams, Ju-tung Lee. 


St. Louis SDX Hear 
of Jap Brutalities 


W. R. Wills, American newspaperman 
in Japan since 1929 and one of the inter- 
nees returned to American shores re- 
cently aboard the S.S. Gripsholm, was the 
speaker at a meeting of the St. Louis 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, at the 
Hotel Statler, Sept. 21. 

Mr. Wills began his newspaper work in 
the Orient on the American-owned Japan 
Advertiser. Later, he was editor of the 








Dr. Mott Greeted by Missouri Chapter of SDX 





Dr. Frank Luther Mott, center, who recently took up his new duties as Dean of the School of 

Journalism at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., was the guest of honor at a dinner 

sponsored by the Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, in 

whose affairs the new dean has long been active. Dr. Mott is flanked by Bill Woolsey, right, 
chapter president, and Charley Smith, pledge. 





Philippines-Japan Monthly and, subse- 
quently, founder, editor and owner of 
the anti-Axis newspaper, Japan News- 
Week. He was Tokio correspondent for 
Coumbia Broadcasting Corp. until Dec. 7. 

He was arrested Dec. 8, charged with 
espionage and held in solitary confine- 
ment until convicted May 4 and sentenced 
to two years at hard labor. Questioned 12 
hours daily, beaten, slapped, forced to sit 
many hours in Jap-style, ill fed and other- 
wise mistreated, Mr. Wills gave St. Louis- 
ans a graphic picture of the New Order as 
carried out by the Jap militarists. 


CuiinTon E. Harper (Baylor ’29) has been 
named an assistant professor in the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, to succeed 
Wittett M. Kempton, now with the Of- 
fice of Emergency Management in At 
lanta. Mr. Harper was editor and pub 
lisher of several successful Louisiana 
newspapers before taking up teaching. 
He revived the Louisiana Press Associa- 
tion in 1926 and for five successive years 
won first place for the best all-around 
weekly in Louisiana. He previously has 
taught journalism at Montana State Uni 
versity. 





Georgia SDX Initiate New Members; Hear Editor 





—Photo by Red and Black 


Jack Troy (center, seated), sports editor of the Atlanta Constitution, was the featured 

speaker at the recent banquet honoring new members of the University of Georgia 

chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Standing, left, Gene Ellenson, Coral Gables, Fla., popular 

member of the Georgia football team and sports writer for the campus newspaper; 
ournalism 


right, Warren Jones, Griffin, graduate assistant in 
Beryl Sellers, Fort Gaines, editor of the Red and 


. Seated, left to right, 
k and president of the Georgia 


chapter of SDX; Mr. Troy; and Clark Harrison, Atlanta. All of the initiates are stu- 
dents in or alumni of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, of which Sigma Delta 
Chi Member John E. Drewry is dean. Billy Dixon, Macon, another initiate, 
was not present when this picture was made. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Capt. Net L. Maurer (Iowa ’33), owner 
and publisher of the Laurens (Ia.) Sun, is 
now Intelligence Officer at the U. S. Army 
Air Base, Yuma, Ariz. Before his transfer 
to Arizona in August of this year, Capt. 
Maurer was stationed for more than a 
year at Stockton Field, Calif., where he 
was Public Relations Officer and Assist- 
ant Intelligence Officer. Mrs. Maurer, the 
former Grace Raffety of Oskaloosa, Ia., is 
publishing the Laurens Sun in his ab- 
sence. 





FRANK FRAZIER, advertising manager for 
Lippincott for the past 10 years, has re- 
ceived the commission of Captain in the 
U. S. Army and is now on active duty. 


James W. Irwin (Wisconsin ’24), Assistant 
to President in charge of labor relations 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., is serving as consultant on industrial 
relations to Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
Department, Washington. Mr. Irwin is 
covering his own Monsanto work and 
splitting his time between Washington 
and St. Louis. He is President of the St. 
Louis professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 


James F. Fox (Iowa °40) reported for 
training as an ensign in the Naval Reserve 
at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
Oct. 5. Fox resigned his position with the 
Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., where he 
had been in charge ot the company mag- 
azine. While at the University of Iowa, 
Fox served as president of the Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter and was its delegate to 
the 1939 convention in California. 


Georce W. Harris (Indiana ’32), formerly 
with the National Safety Council, Chicago, 
is now a lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 
and is at Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield, O. 


Joun P. Spautpinc (Grinnell °39) was 
graduated Aug. 27 from the West Coast 
Training Center of the U. S. Army Air 
Force, Stockton Field, Calif., Class 42-H, 
with the rank of lieutenant. 


Pyvr. Witi1aM J. Bruso (Temple ’42) may 
be addressed at 11th AF Sq., Weather, 
APO # 942, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 


WittraM H. Tart (Missouri ’40), was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant in the In- 
fantry branch of the U. S. Army at Fort 
Benning, Ga., Aug. 19, and is now stationed 


at Camp Gordon, Ga., with the 22nd In- 
fantry. 





HENRY A. WaLLace (Iowa State Profes- 
sional), Vice President of the United 
States, has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Association of Science 
Writers. Watson Davis (Washington 
and Lee Professional), director of Science 
Service and president of the Science 
Writers organization, said the election, 
contingent on Mr. Wallace’s acceptance, 
was in recognition of the Vice President’s 
many contributions to the popularization 
of science and particularly for his re- 
search contributions in the field of genet- 
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Killed in Action 








Lieut. Morris B. Penner 


Lieut. Penner (Missouri 38) was killed 
in action recently over England, his par- 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Penner, 3023 
Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., have 
notified The Quill. 

Lieut. Penner, whose article “Spare Me 
the Bonds of a Beat or Desk” appeared in 
the March, 1941, issue of The Quill, spent 
his first college year at the University of 
Missouri, his second at the University of 
Kansas. He then returned to Missouri, 
where he became a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity. Following graduation in 1938, he 
did publicity for the State of Missouri at 
the New York World's Fair, subsequently 
worked on the Salt Lake Tribune and then 
joined the staff of the San Antonio Ex- 
press. 

Enlisting in the Air Corps last October, 
he received his commission as a Second 
Lieutenant bomber-navigator May, 1942, 
at Coral Gables, Fla., and was married 
the same afternoon he was commissioned 
to Miss Helen Louise Shapiro, of New 
York City. He was killed in action Aug. 
22, 1942. 


ics. STEPHEN McDonovucH (Iowa State 
299), Associated Press science writer in 
Washington, is secretary of the Science 
Writers. 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 

If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Four Sigma Delta Chi members hold po- 
sitions on the Air Edition staff of the Chi 
cago Sun as writers or commentators. 
They are Br CosTeLtto (Minnesota °35), 
Ben YABLONKY (Northwestern °34), BILL 
Croker (Northwestern °39), and Rop 
Houtmcren (Iowa professional 40). 

Costello broadcasts three news analysis 
program five days a week on the Air Edi 
tion, carried by Station WJWC, Ham 
mond-Chicago. He resigned as a writer 
with Columbia Broadcasting System to 
join the Air Edition. Previously, Costello 
worked on newspapers in Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and Honolulu, and he traveled ex 
tensively in China. 

Croker, who went to the Air Edition 
from WGN, writes and broadcasts several 
news programs as does Rod Holmgren. 
Yablonky is assigned especially to the 
writing of a 15-minute program covering 
local news entitled “Our Town.” Yab 
lonky formerly was Chicago correspond 
ent for PM and was metropolitan editor 
of the defunct Chicago Herald & Exam 
mer. 

The Air Edition of The Sun is broad 

cast every hour, 30 minutes after the hour 
from special studios in the Daily News 
Building, Chicago, where the Chicago 
Sun offices also are situated. The pro 
grams, all specially prepared for radio 
broadcasting by a staff of seven writers, 
vary in length from five to 15 minutes. 
CuiIFTON M. UTLEY, noted news commenta 
tor and authority on foreign. affairs, is 
editor. 
Cray Trusty, Jr. (Butler '38), is editor of 
the News of the News, 4-page 5-column 
tabloid newspaper being prepared by 
Trusty and his associates for the benefit 
of employes of the Indianapolis News now 
in the service of their country. The pub 
lication is newsy, well illustrated and 
filled with information of interest to those 
now in the service, and also helps keep 
those at home informed of the where- 
abouts of former associates. 


Larry WuHeErRRY (Iowa State '27) has been 
appointed account executive for the com- 
mercial feed account of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman & Marquette, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has announced. Mr. 
Wherry was associated with advertising 
and sales promotion of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 15 years. For 
the last eight years he has been in charge 
of advertising for poultry and livestock 
feeds of the Purina Mills. 


JAMES EUGENE CONKLIN (Kansas State 
27), field assistant of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in Hutchinson, Kan., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Youth Committee of Rotary International 
by Fernando Carbajal, of Lima, Peru, 
president of that organization. He will 
serve as advisor to Rotarians of the world 
with regard to their activities in the in- 
terest of youth. 

Harnett T. Kane (Louisiana State Pro 
fessional), New Orleans Item staff writer 
for the last 15 years and author of the 
best seller “Louisiana Hayride,” has been 
awarded a fellowship by the national 
Julius Rosenwald Fund for a period of 
research into Louisiana history. The fel 
lowship is in the form of an $1,800 grant. 
Kane is now completing his second book. 
His research under the grant will be the 
basis of his third volume. 
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it’s New! 


Members of Sigma Delta Chi may 
now obtain the new handsome ring illus- 
trated below, in gold or sterling with 
plain, enameled or onyx top. 





For prices, write to Sigma Delta Chi, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIL, or to 
the fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 


SAVE @4abty MONEY 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 





SE 95::": 


NEA-ENGRAVING SERVICE 








Market Analysis—Revisions— 
Collaborations—Literary Counsel 


Minimum Fee $1 


WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE III 
6877 Yeager Place Hollywood, Calif. 











It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc- 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions— 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 











AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


Take that aforementioned photo of Staff 
Sergt. Breger and Technical Sergt. Scott. 
There was no “T” on the sleeve of Tech- 
nical Sergt. Scott but there was on the 
sleeve of Stajf Sergt. Breger. Or at least 
that’s the way the cutlines designated 
them. 

We didn’t want to get a flood of letters 
from our QuILL subscribers in the service, 
so we sent a letter post-haste to Corp. 
Donald E. Cooke, of Yank, asking him if 
there hadn’t been a mistake—if it wasn’t 
Breger who was the Technical Sergt. and 
Scott who was the Staff Sergt. 

Very kindly and very patiently Corp. 
Cooke assured us everything was OK— 
but not to blame him for the complicated 
business of ratings and stripes. Burgess 
Scott, he assured us, is a genuine tech 
sergeant, equal to a first sergeant’s rating 
and carrying two lower semicircular 
stripes. Breger, on the other hand, is a 
staff sergeant, whose chevrons bear a “T”’ 
which means technician. The technician 
ratings are given to corporals, sergeants 
and staff sergeants, it appears, and are 
merely designations of specialized work. 

So the Tech Sergt. doesn’t have a “T” 
but a staff sergeant MAY! It would be a 
doggoned sight simpler if all soldiers were 
Colonels or Captains or Majors! 


In ever increasing number, the names of 
Sigma Delta Chi men from coast to coast 
are appearing in the “Serving Uncle Sam” 
department of THe QUILL. 

The roll includes older men as well as 
recent undergraduates. Many of them 
have been delegates to national conven- 
tions of the fraternity in recent years 
where they made many friends of SDX 
men from other schools and among the 
officers and professional members of the 
fraternity. 

It has been our pleasure and privilege 
to hear from a lot of these SDX men, 
through letters asking for a change of ad- 
dress, through material sent to the Head 
Hunters department, articles for Tue 
QumL, and just friendly letters asking 
“what’s cooking” and how. 

We’re not noted for being a good corre- 
spondent, but we’ve tried to keep in touch 
with a lot of the splendid SDX men it 
has been our pleasure to have met at con- 
ventions of the past 12 years. We hope to 
hear from a lot more of you men in the 
service, to list your present whereabouts 
in THe Quitt—where military provisions 
permit—so that your friends and former 
associates in SDX and in journalism can 
keep in touch. Don’t hesitate to send 
along news notes about yourselves. 

Some public relations offices at various 
Army posts and fields have been sending 
such news notes and we're glad to get 
them. 

What we started to say, though was 
this: When you see the name of some 
SDX member, former delegate, friend or 
acquaintance listed as being in the serv- 
ice, why not drop him a line? There’s 





nothing that so pleases the men in the 
service, they say, as a letter from home or 
from someone they knew back in under- 
graduate or professional life. 

Keep that battered old type mill of 
yours humming with newsy letters to 
those in uniform. 


Navy ‘Leg-Man’— 


same building, which is in charge of anti- 
submarine warfare along the Atlantic. 

Lieut. DeLong, press section head, was 
one of the New York Sun’s leading re- 
porters for 16 years, and a Sigma Delta 
Chi from Missouri University. Lieut. Earle 
W. Carder, USNR, guides the motion pic- 
ture section, and Lieut. T. S. Jones, 
USNR, former Newsweek Paris bureau 
chief and later a Life photographer abroad, 
supervises still picture work. 

The radio group is under Lieut. (j. g.) 
Jerome A. Danzig, formerly with station 
WOR as special feature man, commercial 
program manager and publicity director. 
Lieut. Richard Aldrich, USNR, Broadway 
producer, heads the special events section. 

As a team the Navy’s public relations 
personnel—experienced and eager—are 
striving to be of ever-mounting aid to 
every organ of public expression, inform- 
ation or opinion. Gradually, we believe, 
the always-difficult task in constantly 
changing media is succeeding. 





“T greatly enjoy THE QUILL, every page of 
which I read with full appreciation of 
your editorial product.”—W. E. Simmonds, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Vern Haugland 
Found! 


After having been missing since 
Aug. 7, when he was forced to bail 
out of an Army airplane in distress 
over the New Guinea jungle area, 
Vern Haugland, Associated Press 
staffer in Australia and member of 
the Montana State College chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, is in a Port 
Moresby, N. G., hospital recovering 
from his experiences. 

Haugland, 34, was brought into an 
Australian Army outpost Sept. 21, 
emaciated and delirious. Arrange- 
ments for his hospitalization were 
carried out quickly. He was reported 
to be suffering from malaria, hunger 
and exhaustion. 

Following his graduation from 
Montana State in 1934, Haugland 
worked on papers in Missoula and 
Butte befcre joining the Associated 
Press in 1936. He volunteered for 
foreign duty soon after the Pacific 
war started and was the first mem- 
ber of the present Australian bureau 
of the AP to reach that theater of the 
war. 
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Censorship or “Cover Up”? 


I; is time to speak frankly about censor- 


ship—to question earnestly and sincerely 
whether censorship is to be limited solely 


which would be of value to the enemy, or 
whether censorship is to be used to stifle 
criticism of blunders, ineptness and _ in- 
efficiency and to cover up situations of 
vital interest to the people as a whole. 

During the last war, President Wilson 
said: “We do not need less criticism in 
time of war, but more. . . . Honesty and 
competence require no shield of secrecy.” 

In Britain there is no censorship of political opinion. Prime 
Minister Churchill is frequently asked to explain acts and at- 
titudes of the Government to Parliament. He expects to do 
so. British writers are outspoken in their criticism of policies 
and practices they believe dangerous to the national welfare. 
They even write critical articles for the American press about 
their Government. 

There seems to be a steadily growing tendency on this side 
of the Atlantic to impose more and more restrictions on what 
the press should or should not print—a growing penchant on 
the part of military and civilian officials in Washington to re- 
sent any criticism of their acts—official or unofficial. 


to military matters, the publication of IT 





Tus is a dangerous situation. Let the people once lose con- 
fidence in the press; let them come to the general conclusion 
that the Government is not playing fair with them, that it is 
forbidding newspapers to print facts they should know, or that 
it is stifling honest criticism of incompetency in high places 
and they will lose confidence not only in the press but in the 
Government itself and the conduct of the entire war effort. 

This department has said—and President Roosevelt has since 
reported to the nation following his secrecy-shrouded two-week 
tour of the country—that the people are ahead of Washington 
in their attitude toward the war. 

Washington has been too busy with interdepartmental feuds, 
bickering over who was to have what responsibility; who was 
to get the credit or the blame for some policy, to really know 
or care what the people were thinking. 

Washington has not furnished the leadership that has been 
needed. The country—as in the present scrap drive—seems to 
have come to the conclusion that it is about time for the people 
themselves to take the initiative in order to get something done. 


Honest criticism, comment and discussion of every aspect 
of this world-shaking conflict should be encouraged in every 
possible way. How else will the people really become thor- 
oughly and passionately interested in what needs to be done 
and what they can do to help achieve the desired results? 

There is no better cure for feuding, bickering, self-serving and 
unpatriotic conduct than the searching questions of an intelli 
gent press, backed by an informed and inquiring public. 

The vigilance of the press and its freedom to comment and 
criticize where needed have been the remedy for a lot of serious 
situations—helped, for example, to force the farm bloc to listen 
to some degree of reason in the price control problem. 

The press should go on doing that job just as long as it is 
possible for it to do so. 

The day that the press no longer is permitted to comment, 
criticize and, if necessary, condemn certain situations and ac- 
tions of those entrusted with the task of leading America safely 
through the present crisis—that day America will be under 
the heel of a dictator in every foul sense of that word. 

That day must never come! 


THE QUILL for October, 1942 


WE VIEW 


AS 


Tuis comment is inspired by the sincere 
belief that the American press must be 
permitted to play its vital part in win 
ning this war—and by the fact so many 
Washington correspondents and colum 
nists seem to feel there is a real dan 
ger that the press will not be per 
mitted to continue doing its full duty 
and task. 

Too many people are trying to tell the 
press what it cannot print, what it can 
or cannot do. Too many people are try 
ing to stifle comment and criticism, to 
dilute the news so that it loses point and 
punch. 

This is not intended as criticism of Byron Price, Director ot 
Censorship, nor of Elmer Davis, of the Office of War Informa 
tion. We feel they are doing their best-—-probably under diffi 
culties few members of the press fully realize—to keep the press 
at its job. But they do not make the rules and regulations—they 
merely enforce the code on one hand and release what is pet 
mitted to be released on the other. 


We find ourselves in full agreement with the succint para 
graph of the 10-point declaration of the Republican members 
of the House of Representatives dealing with the problem of 
censorship. 

That paragraph, No. 6, read: “We demand that the people 
be given all information concerning the war effort consistent 
with military requirements, but the withholding of informa 
tion of the failures of military and civilian officers of the Gov 
ernment cannot be hidden or justified behind the sham of mili 
tary necessity. There must be no unnecessary censorship 
There must be an end to conflicting statements and inconsist 
ence of conduct on the part of the Government... .” 

Everything possible must be done to maintain public inter 
est and confidence in the press—and the Government itself 
should be just as eager to maintain that confidence and trust 
as the newspapers themselves. 


“To be truthful in news reporting involves much more than 
the mere desire to be truthful. It involves an understanding of 
what the news is about. A reporter must have some knowledge 
of economics if he is to interview a banker intelligently, and 
report the interview accurately and truthfully. He will need 
some knowledge of sociology if he is to report a meeting of so 
cial workers accurately and comprehensively and truthfully. 
Likewise, his knowledge of history, government, literature and 
the sciences will be brought into frequent use as he goes about 
his daily task of gathering and reporting accurately and truth 
fully the news of the day. I make no apology, by the way, for 
implying a distinction between accuracy and truthfulness. Any 
experienced newspaperman knows that being merely accurate 
is not enough .. . that the facts must be stated in such a way 
that they cannot be misunderstood.”—M. G. Ossorn, director, 
School of Journalism, Louisiana State University. 


“We must think of journalism not merely in terms of our own 
jobs and pay checks but as a profession that has a vital task 
to perform in the era of peace and progress that inevitably must 
follow the present darkness. In carrying this torch of truth that 
will light the way to a better world, Sigma Delta Chi has an 
opportunity to be of great service and—if we are determined 
upon it—can have an important role in the happier years that 
lie ahead.”—G. B. Deaty, Chairman of the Board, Dallas Morn 
ing News, Past National Honorary President, Sigma Delta Chi. 





Tough times ahead. No news in that. 


Every man’s job . . . each man’s job... . is going to grow 
tougher. 


We're going to-be short-handed. One man or woman will do 
the work of two, or even three. 


There are going to be lots of new faces in lots of places. 


That won't make any phase of gathering or printing the news 
any simpler, heaven knows. 


That won't make the editor’s job any easier, or the advertising 
solicitor’s, or the mechanical superintendent's, or anyone else's. 
We need all the help we can get. 


That certainly, and more than ever before, is the basis EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER is working on today. To help newspapermen 
with their many problems . . . whether they be to sell more 
space, to speed scrap salvage, to make old shop equipment last, 
or to publish a better newspaper. 


Such things have been our stock in trade for 57 years. We sell 
them in a “package” of 52 issues (with “extras”) for $4.00 a 


year. Frankly, they've never been a better, more useful purchase 
for you. 


Why don’t you mail that check to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
Times Tower, Times Square, New York. 





